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ment taking the name of * Storm  and  Stress' drama
from the title of a play by Klinger.

Herder was the founder in Germany. At Strasbourg
he met Goethe (1749-1832) and the two young men
produced, with the help of others, a literary manifesto
of a revolutionary kind. Goethe's play Gotz von
Berlichingen, was written in accordance with the principles
laid down in it.

The setting is Germanic, but the piece is ill-digested
Shakespeare. The cast is very large, including men of
all ranks. There is no unity of interest or action and the
scene changes frequently, rather as a protest against the
unity of place than because the play demands it. In
the third act, for instance, there are no fewer than twenty
different scenes. The hero, a petty baron, clinging to
his privileges of waging war on his neighbours, while
preserving his allegiance to the Emperor, is represented
as a chivalrous outlaw, a kind of Robin Hood, brought
low by treachery. But both he and the villain are
conventionally drawn and the whole work is really no more
than narrative split up into scenes without any dramatic
construction. Its effect, however, was immense and
pseudo-Shakespearean plays multiplied. Sir Walter Scott
translated the piece in 1799 and there is no doubt that
it was largely under the influence of Goethe's play
that he began with Waverley his long series of historical
novels.

Schiller's first drama The Robbers, written in 1781,
was likewise an attack on the old dramatic tradition.
It substituted multiple action for the unities and prose
for verse. The hero was of the same kind as Gotz, a
man forced by unnatural intrigues to become a robber
and a murderer. The play is wildly improbable,
the language bombastic and exaggerated, but Schiller,
unlike Goethe, was a born dramatist with a feeling for
the stage. He managed somehow, both in this and in
Intrigue and Love, the tale of a pair of lovers ruined